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Students  From  Foreign  Lands 


by  Paul  Blatt 


Darvish  Faylallhi 

Fay,  as  he  is  known  to  his  class- 
mates, was  bom  in  Tehran,  Iran.  He  is 
eighteen  years  old.  He  got  his  basis 
of  English  langnage  at  an  Interna- 
tional Boarding  school  in  Tehran 
named  Donbosco.  When  he  came  to 
the  United  States  he  lived  in  Colora, 
Maryland  where  he  went  to  West  Not- 
tinghorn.  He  became  interested  in 
N.A.C.  through  a  friendship  with  a 
former  student.  He  plans  to  be  an 
Agronomy  major  and  to  return  to  Iran 
after  graduation  to  work  on  his  fath- 
er's farm.  Fa\''s  father  is  a  colonel  in 
the  Iranian  army. 

The  population  of  Iran  is  approxi- 
mately twenty  million  with  about  ten 


million  nomads  and  about  fi\'e  million 
farmers.  Fanning  methods  are  very 
crude,  but  they  are  improving.  The 
Iranian  government  has  an  agricul- 
tural college  and  all  graduates  work 
for  the  government  after  graduation. 
They  have  no  subsidy  program.  The 
mechanized  farm  equipment  costs 
about  one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  in  the  United  States. 

Fay  says  N.A.C.  has  a  well  rounded 
course,  but  improvements  could  be 
made.  He  believes  that  in  difficult 
courses  such  as  chemistry  there  should 
be  a  limited  amount  of  students  in 
each  class,  as  there  is.  Another  pet 
peeve  is  the  way  the  students  dress. 
He  believed  if  the  school  was  co-ed 
the  students  would  dress  more  neatly. 
We  wish  Fay  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
future. 


Francisco  Jose  Amado 

One  of  the  duo  of  freshman  of  the 
class  of  1963  to  come  from  \'enezuela, 
Francisco  was  born  in  1937  in  Mara- 
caibo  the  son  of  a  banker.  He  attended 
a  Catholic  school  to  learn  grammar 
and  afterward  attended  high  school 
at  the  same  school.  His  family  decided 
to  move  to  Caracas,  the  capitol  of 
Venezuela,  but  later  returned  to  Mara- 
caibo  where  he  worked  as  a  secretary 
in  an  office.  In  1957  he  entered  the 
United  States  where  he  enrolled  in 
Temple  University  to  complete  his 
high  school  education.  He  graduated 
in  Jiuie  1959  and  applied  to  enter 
N.A.C.  in  the  fall  temi  of  1959.  Fran- 
cisco stated  that  he  had  heard  about 
N.A.C.  in  school  and  also  in  the  news- 
paper. His  ambition  is  to  return  to 
Venezuela  and  try  to  improve  the  agri- 
cultural conditions. 

When  asked  about  the  conditions 
in   Venezuela   he   gave  this   informa- 


tion: situated  in  South  America  it  has 
a  tropical  climate.  Its  main  crops  are 
cotton,  some  wheat,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
and  cocoa.  Cocoa  is  the  chocolate 
plant.  The  chocolate  the  Dutch  use, 
called  Chuao,  is  almost  wholly  im- 
ported from  Venezuela.  Cattle  play  a 
large  part  in  the  argicultural  life  of 
the  nation.  Dairy  herds  are  not  abund- 
ant but  the  government  offers  subsi- 
dies to  try  to  promote  more  dairy 
herds.  The  Venezuelan  go\'ernment 
started  agrarian  reforms  which  as- 
sure an  outlet  for  all  the  farm  crops, 
and  insures  higher  pa\'  for  agricultural 
engineers. 

Francisco  intends  to  be  an  Animal 
Husbandry  major.  Among  his  dislikes 
of  N.A.C.  are:  the  food  in  the  chow 
hall,  and  no  social  life.  Also  his  main 
dislike  of  the  U.S.  is  rock  and  roll. 

His  hobbies  are  hunting,  and  play- 
ing guitar.  Francisco  said  that  N.A.C. 
offers  a  good  opportunity  to  all  those 
willing  to  learn. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  desire  of  the  editors  is  not  to 
use  this  cokimn  as  a  written  cudgel, 
to  admonish  our  fellow  students.  Nor 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  decisions 
of  the  Administration,  or  the  Student 
Council.  It  is  our  desire  to  use  this 
column  as  an  instrument  to  advertise 
the  achievements  of  the  Student  body 
and  the  College.  However,  we  cannot 
ignore  recent  developments  and  we 
will  use  whatever  authority  this  col- 
umn can  employ  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  student  body,  when  displeased 
with  some  action  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil, possess  a  keen  reflex  which  it  uses 
to  pounce  upon  the  Council.  When 
this  group  urges  the  student  body  for 
support,  it  is  faced  with  appalling 
apathy.  We  refer  to  the  missing  re- 
cords, to  the  damaged  pool  table  and 
to  other  instances  which  we  are  as- 
hamed to  enumerate. 

Unfortunately,  the  Student  Council 
must  punish  the  entire  Student  Body. 
Certainly  all  are  not  responsible,  but 
there  is  no  alternative.  Where  does  the 
responsibility  of  the  entire  Student 
body  lie?  The  answer  is  self  evident, 
yet  it  seems  necessary  to  erase  this 
cloud  of  lassitude  that  has  enveloped 
many  of  our  fellow  students.  The  stu- 
dent must  exhibit  pride  in  our  College 
and  recognize  that  he  is  an  advertise- 
ment for  our  College.  The  Student 
Body  can  easily  find  substantial  rea- 
sons for  taking  pride  in  our  College. 
N.A.C.  is  the  only  College  in  Bucks 
County,  the  only  private  agricultural 
institution  in  the  country  and  posseses 
a  proud  historical  heritage.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  College  facilities  which 
have  developed  in  the  past  few  years 
and  the  long  range  improvement  pro- 
gram are  but  a  few  of  the  College's 
achievements. 

We  believe  that  the  development  of 
pride  in  our  College  will  answer  manv 


of  the  problems  which  the  Student 
Council  now  faces.  We  believe  that  it 
will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  recur- 
rences of  these  undesirable  situations. 
Furthermore,  this  pride  will  improve 
student  participation  in  various  activi- 
ties and  go  far  in  developing  school 
spirit. 

Certainly  we  are  aware  of  certain 
shortcomings,  but  our  criticism  must 
not  be  hasty.  Criticism  must  be  tem- 
pered with  an  understanding  of  the 
expense  and  long-range  planning  in- 
volved in  an  improvement  program. 
Evolution  is  a  slow  process. 

However,  we  do  not  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  reasonable  and  justifiable 
criticism,  and  as  a  voice  of  the  Student 
Body  we  will  utilize  this  column  to 
bring  these  criticisms  to  light. 

We  have  been  informed  that  cer- 
tain legal  steps  have  been  taken  to 
secure  a  name  change.  The  Editors 
also  realize  that  premature  annoimce- 
ment  of  a  name  change  is  not  prac- 
tical or  advisable.  However,  there  has 
been  no  official  announcement  inform- 
ing the  Student  Body,  which  is  una- 
ware of  the  legal  processes  necessary 
to  change  the  name  of  the  College.  We 
ask,  why  this  information  is  so  long  in 
forthcoming?  We  feel  that  much  dis- 
appointment could  have  been  avoided 
if  the  students  were  informed  of  the 
problems  involved  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  student  body  is  entitled  to  an- 
swers to  all  reasonable  questions,  and 
the  editors  believe  that  these  students 
should  be  informed  of  important  mat- 
ters as  soon  as  is  feasible. 

LiPTON 


N.A.C.    GLEE   CLUB 

h[i  Charlie  Geiih 

A  new  sound  rings  forth  from  Las- 
ker  Hall  every  Wednesday  night  from 
7  to  9.  It  is  the  N.A.C.  glee  club  prac- 
ticing under  their  new  director  Al- 
fred A.  Finch.  Mr.  Finch  who  has  a 
wide  range  of  musical  experience  was 
graduated  from  Yale  University  with 
the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  and  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  with  a  M.M. 
degree.  He  furthered  his  knowledge  of 
music  with  summer  study  in  France, 
Austria,  England  and  the  U.S.  He  has 
taught  music  at  Sweet  Briar  College, 
The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Emma 
Willard  School  and  the  William  Penn 
Charter  School.  He  has  also  been  af- 
filiated with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  in  19.56  was  the  Direc- 
tor of  Germantown  Schools  Music 
Festival. 

The  first  Clee  Club  conceit  was 
given  December  17,  in  Lasker  Hall. 
The  program  consisted  of  traditional 
Christmas  music  from  many  different 
countries.  A  variety  of  musical  instil- 
ments were  featured  as  soloists  and 
accompanied  the  Glee  Club  in  some 
of  their  selections.  One  of  the  unusual 
presentations  was  a  Spanish  Carol, 
"Ya  Viene  Ya  Vieja",  sung  by  Ferando 
Salazar  with  guitar  accompanist  Fran- 
cisco Amado.  The  president  of  the 
Glee  Club,  Roger  Blatt,  was  soloist  in 
"I  Wonder  as  I  Wander",  and  Danny 
Whitfield  was  trumpet  accompanist 
for  the  Glee  Club. 

The  1960  Glee  Club  thanks  all  who 
attended  the  cOTicert  and  hopes  they 
enjoyed  it. 


The  Class  of  "61" 

cordially   invites 

Students  and   Faculty  Members 
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New  Faces  On  Campus 


Mr.  Drew  Cavan 

By  Tony  Rciuson 

Among  the  new  members  of  the 
faculty  this  year,  we  are  proud  to  have 
Mr.  Drew  Cavan.  Mr.  Cavan  will  be 
teaching  Accounting  this  semester. 
Since  this  is  a  junior  and  senior  course, 
many  of  you  will  not  be  in  direct  con- 
tact with  him.  However,  you  will,  I'm 
sin-e,  see  him  around  campus  and  at 
the  various  athletic  events. 

Mr.  Cavan  was  graduated  from  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1948  after  serving  in 
the  Air  Force  during  World  War  II. 
He  received  his  B.S.  in  Economics 
with  a  minor  in  Accounting. 

He  is  a  Certified  Public  Accountant 
and  is  his  own  agent  as  an  Insurance 
Underwriter. 

Mr.  Cavan  is  married  and  has  a  ten 
year  old  son.  They  live  in  Levittown. 
Penna.  His  special  interests  include 
the  American  Legion  (Penna.  Presi- 
dents Assoc.  )where  he  serves  as  presi- 
dent. He  is  also  chairman  of  the  State 
Legion  Publicity  Committee.  With  all 
these  activities,  he  still  finds  time  to 
indulge  in  his  fa\orite  past-time,  read- 
ing. 

The  National  Agricultural  College 
is  very  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to 
acquire  the  services  of  such  an  able 
man  as  Mr.  Drew  Cavan. 


Ml-.  Drew  Cavan 


This  writer  would  like  to  add  to  this 
brief  biography  that  Mr.  Cavan  has 
shown  exceptional  interest  towards 
N.A.C.  He  has  made  a  point  of  going 
to  all  the  sports  events  he  could 
and  has  been  on  the  sidelines  cheer- 
ing our  teams  on.  We  should  there- 
fore be  doubly  proud  to  ha\'e  Mr. 
Cavan  as  a  r.icmbcr  of  our  facult\'. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.William  Blood 

N.A.C.'s  newest  librarians,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Blood,  reside  at  82  Ever- 
green Dr.,  New  Britain.  The  Bloods, 
residents  of  New  Britain  for  the  past 
3  years  have  lived  in  New  Hope, 
Penna.,  where  Mrs.  Blood  was  born 
and  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Blood  has  taught  high  school  in  New 
Hope,  Buckingham  and  in  Plainfield. 

Both  of  our  new  librarians  are  vet- 
erans of  the  Armed  Services.  Mrs. 
Blood  served  10  years  in  the  Women's 
Navy  Corps  as  an  instructor  of  Train- 
ing Aid  in  the  Educational  Service. 
Mrs.  Blood  met  Mr.  Blood  during  her 
period  of  service. 

Mr.  Blood  recently  retired  from  the 
Air  Force  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 
He  presently  is  serving  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  New  Britain  Township 
and  aids  in  the  library  in  the  evenings. 
William  Blood  was  born  in  Oregon 
where  he  enlisted  in  the  Army,  later 
being  transferred  to  the  Air  Force.  He 
served  a  total  of  30  years  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  His  service  jobs  were  Inspec- 
tor Chief  in  Japan  and  administrative 
duties. 

Commenting  on  our  library,  Mrs. 
Blood  feels  that  it  is  well  equipped 
and  that  it  is  continually  improving. 
She  ho]5es  to  see  more  students  in  the 
library  and  is  willing,  as  are  our  other 
librarians,  to  help  any  student  seeking 
assistance. 


Waittess    Of    The    Month 


To  many  of  us  here  at  N.A.C.  the 
diner  is  a  place  to  which  we  drag  our 
aching  carcasses  and  jaded  appetites, 
in  search  of  psychological  release  and 
culinary  relief.  Our  mentor  there  is  no 
longer  the  professor,  but  the  long-suf- 
fering waitress.  Students  may  come 
and  go,  but  the  waitress  goes  on 
forever. 

The  Gleaner  feels  that  the  student 
body  .should  know  more  about  these 
stout-hearted  individuals.  We  there- 
fore present  to  you  our  candidate  for 
"Waitress  of  the  Month." 

Mrs.  Alice  Shelly  hails  from  Lock- 
haven,  Pa.  via  Downingtown.  She  has 
been  a  resident  of  Doylestown  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and  attended 
the  Public  School  in  this  area. 

Mrs.  Shelly  has  been  married  twen- 


Mrs.  Alice  Shelly 


ty-four  years.  She  is  the  mother  of  an 
eighteen  year  old  son,  attending  Tem- 
ple University,  and  a  twenty-four 
year  old  daughter,  who  is  married. 
Mrs.  Shelly's  husband  is  Sales  Man- 
ager for  the  Slag  Division  of  Warner 
Company,  in  Morrisville,  Pa. 

She  has  been  emloyed  at  the 
Diner  since  its  opening  at  the  present 
location,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
but  manages  to  find  time  to  enjoy  her 
fa\-orite  spectator  sports;  Football, 
Basketball  and  Hockey. 

Mrs.  Shelly  regards  the  college 
group  as  generally  well-be-haved, 
which  may  be  stretching  the  point  a 
trifle.  In  any  case,  our  hats  are  off  to 
her  as  a  good  example  of  the  service 
(And  I  might  add,)  patience  we  find 
right  around  the  corner.       W.^rren 
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The  Raee 


by  Bud  Charlick 


As  I  lie  here  I  can  hear  the  nurse 
coming  to  bring  me  my  tray.  My  mind 
is  still  sort  of  hazy,  but  as  I  think  back 
on  the  subject  I  can  still  see  the  car, 
the  track,  the  fence  and  then  —  just 
blackness. 

It  all  started  on  that  clear  day  in 
November.  I  was  busy  preparing  for 
the  big  race.  I  had  even  checked  my 
motor,  safety  belts  and  the  like  and 
had  even  taken  the  liberty  of  putting 
a  new  headliner  in  my  crash  helmet. 
The  time  was  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  know  the  race  was  set  for  two, 
but  I  had  to  be  sure  everything  was 
just  right. 

My  name  is  Jim  Jackson  and  I'm  a 
mechanic  6  days  of  the  week.  The 
seventh,  well,  that's  a  rest  clay.  A  day 
for  working  on  ones  hobby.  My  hobby 
is  a  bit  unusual.  I'm  a  jalopy  racer. 
For  those  of  you  who  don't  know  what 
a  jalopy  is,  it's  an  older  car  with  a 
modified  engine,  a  frame  welded  to- 
gether, a  bucket  seat,  roll  bars  and  no 
exterior  glass  or  dash  board. 

You  enter  through  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
because  the  doors  are  welded  to  the 
body.  The  seat  is  reinforced  with  foam 
rubber  and  has  3  safety  belts.  Once 
buckled  to  the  seat  you  go  where  it 
goes. 

On  this  particular  morning  we  (my 
brother  Dave  and  myself)  were  get- 
ting ready  to  cart  the  jalopy  up  to  the 
Clearfield  Track.  (Clearfield  is  the 
town  we  live  in,  a  rather  small  town, 
where  if  Johnny  goes  out  with  Sue  and 
doesn't  behave,  everyone  in  town 
knows  it  before  he  comes  home. )  We 
had  just  finished  loading  the  jalopy  on 
to  the  trailer  when  I  noticed  that 
something  was  protruding  from  the 
underside  of  the  car.  Upon  closer  in- 
spection I  saw  that  one  of  my  exhaust 
manifolds  was  loose.  You  see,  these 
are  attached  straight  from  the  motor 
to  the  bottom  of  the  car.  No  muffler 
is  attached  because  it  might  rob  the 
engine  of  necessary  horsepower.  I 
quickly  tightened  the  manifold,  but 
at  that  moment  I  was  struck  with  the 
premonition  that  something  was  going 
to  go  wrong.  I  suppose  we've  all  had 
that  feeling  one  time  or  other.  I  dis- 
missed it  with  a  quick  turn  of  my  head 
and  got  back  to  the  problem  at  hand. 


After  Dave  and  I  secured  the  car 
in  place  we  went  inside  where  Mom 
and  Judy  were  preparing  sandwiches 
to  take  along.  Judy  asked  Mom  if  she 
wanted  to  come  along,  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  race  but  Mom  just 
said,  "run  along  now  or  you'll  be  late." 
She  never  went  to  the  races  because 
she  said  she'd  worry  too  much.  I  al- 
ways thought  it  was  better  for  her  to 
sit  home  and  think  everything  was 
going  okay  than  to  come  and  worry 
about  the  race. 

I  glanced  at  my  watch  and  decided 
it  was  time  to  get  rolling,  so  Judy, 
Dave  and  I  piled  into  the  truck  and 
started  oft.  No  one  said  anything,  as 
if  we  could  all  feel  the  tension  mount- 
ing inside  us.  The  only  sound  to  be 
heard  was  the  clatter  of  the  radio  play- 
ing rock  and  roll.  We  drove  for  about 
a  half  an  hour  and  finally  reached  the 
track. 

It  was  a  perfect  day  for  racing.  The 
track  was  dry  with  its  gravel  spread 
evenly  around.  We  pulled  the  truck 
into  pit  number  one  and  unloaded 
the  jalopy.  Around  us  other  drivers 
were  doing  the  same.  We  noted  that 
the  judges  stand  was  profusely  deco- 
rated. Judy  asked  why  and  I  explained 
that  the  person  who  won  this  race 
would  be  considered  the  best  jalopy 
driver  in  the  country.  This  was  an 
honor  much  sought  after  among  our 
group. 

While  Dave  checked  the  car  for  the 
last  time,  I  went  up  to  the  Judges 
stand  to  register  the  car.  I  noticed  Bob 
Holbrook  running  to  catch  up  to  me. 
"Jnst  wanted  to  wish  you  good  luck," 
Bob  said.  I  told  him  I  wished  him  the 
same  and  we  went  along  together  to 
register  our  cars.  Bob  had  always  been 
my  closest  friend  and  if  I  coulchi't  win 
Id  have  wished  the  honor  on  him. 

After  registering  I  returned  to  the 
pit,  fueled  up  the  car  and  took  a  few 
turns  on  the  track. 

The  time  had  arrived.  It  was  two 
o'clock  and  the  judge  was  reading  off 
the  names  of  the  contestants.  He  said, 
"Now  you  men  all  take  twenty  laps 
around  the  track  and  the  first  car  to 
complete  its  laps  wins."  We  were  all 
gunning  our  engines  now,  just  waiting 
for  that   starting   gun.   There   it  was. 


out  of  control— take  it  easy  Jim,"  I  kept 

saying  to  myself "don't  rush, 

just  take  it  slow." 

Now  I  was  out  in  the  lead.  Bob 
was  running  second  and  giving  me  a 
run  for  my  money.  I  had  just  com- 
pleted my  1.5th  lap  and  had  5  more 
to  go  when  I  felt  something  give.  I 
couldn't  really  say  I  felt  it,  maybe  it 
was  just  a  reftex  action,  but  I  noticed 
that  I  was  losing  speed.  Instead  of 
going  faster  I  was  slowing  down.  I 
tried  to  remain  calm  but  I  couldn't.  I 
remembered  telling  Judy  the  other 
day,  "When  driving,"  I  said,  "you  have 
to  keep  a  cool  head."  But  this  was  dif- 
ferent. What  was  it?  I  had  checked 
everybody  off  now,  around  the  first 
turn,  "Watch  out  Jim,  don't  let  her  go 
and  rechecked  everything.  What 
could  it  be?  I  was  now  coming  into 
the  sharp  turn  and  I  guess  I  was  doing 
a  good  65-70  miles  an  hour  when  I 
noticed  the  steering  wheel  wasn't  res- 
ponding. I  was  heading  right  for  the 
wooden  guard  fence  with  no  real  way 
of  stopping  myself.  For  one  horrible 
moment  I  saw  all  my  dreams  before 
me,  then  the  crash  and  just  a  wall  of 
blank,  empty  nothing. 

My  first  thought  when  I  awoke  was, 
"Where  am  I?"  Everything  was  so 
clean  and  white,  and  then  I  tried  to 
move  and  noticed  that  I  was  in  trac- 
tion with  a  broken  collar  bone,  leg  and 
arm.  I  found  out  later  from  Dave 
(who  had  been  the  first  to  the  scene) 
that  I  was  very  lucky.  If  that  bucket 
seat  hadn't  been  welded  to  the  floor, 
I'd  probably  have  been  God  knows 
where.  But  the  safety  belts  had  kept 
me  right  with  the  seat  and  the  only 
reason  for  the  broken  collar  bone  was 
the  fact  that  the  roof  had  been  pushed 
in.  Judy  told  me  Bob  won  the  race 
and  I  was  very  glad  for  him. 

The  nurse  has  just  given  me  a  sedi- 
tive  and  as  I  lie  here  waiting  for  sleep 
to  come  I  am  dreaming  about  next 
year,  a  newer  jalop\'  and  another 
chance  to  win. 
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National  Agricultural  College 

Mascot 


Ed  Plotka  and  Ram 


N.A.C.  has  recenth-  purchased  its 
mascot,  the  Dorset  Ram,  from  M.  C. 
Whitney,  owner  of  the  Homestead 
Farm  near  Susquehanna,  Pa.  Dr.  Pelle 
aided  in  the  selection  of  the  ram.  It 
was  purchased  jointly  by  Mr.  Work 
and  the  Student  Council  as  a  symbol 
of  our  College  at  all  student  acti\'ities. 

This  \"ear,  when  the  ram  \v<\s  shown 
in  competition,  he  placed  first  in  his 
class  as  a  ram  lamb.  The  mascot  will 
be  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  N.A.C. 
Animal  Husbandry  Club. 


WINTER   1960 


DISCRIMINATION 


by  Bud  Charlick 


Headline— "Negro  family  returns 
home;  finds  home  in  shambles."  Is  this 
what  is  called  Justice?  In  this  great 
land  where  men  are  supposed  to  be 
considered  equal,  we  often  see  these 
headlines.  To  explain  this  headline  in 
detail,  a  Negro  family  had  just  moved 
into  an  all  white  community.  They 
went  on  a  family  outing  and  returned 
to  find  their  home  in  shambles.  The 
F.B.I,  reported  an  explosive  like 
T.N.T.  was  used. 

I  read  something  like  this  and  I 
wonder,  am  I  really  living  in  a  coun- 
try where  all  men  are  created  equal? 
I  ask,  are  all  men  equal  in  the  South 
where  the  Negro  people  are  treated  so 
badly?  Can  I  say  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  when  there  arises  a 
quota  system  in  some  of  our  nation's 
Colleges? 

Discrimination  is  a  gra\ely  import- 
ant word  in  the  English  Language,  for 
this  world  alone  affects  many  people's 
lives.  Why  do  I  say  this?  What  gives 
me  the  right  to  accuse  people  of  think- 
ing, of  acting,  of  doing  wrong?  Who 
am  I? 

From  my  thoughts,  from  what  I 
have  read,  from  what  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  in  my  lifetime,  I  am  writ- 
ing on  a  topic  which  has  affected  peo- 
ple since  the  beginning  of  man,  and 
which  will  continue  to  affect  people 
although  our  strictest  laws  try  to  com- 
bat this  problem. 

This  topic  is  of  great  importance  to 
us  for  we  can  try  to  crush  its  exist- 
ence, we  the  younger  generation,  the 
generation  with  a  cause,  the  genera- 
tion which  will  make  the  laws  that 
control  the  people.  It  is  strictly  up  to 
"You." 

Ed  was  a  boy  graduating  from  a  big 
city  high  school.  He  was  in  the  top 
ten  of  his  class.  He  had  decided  that 
his  ambition  in  life  was  to  be  a  medi- 
cal doctor.  Ed  was  a  smart  boy,  good 
not  only  in  studies  but  in  extra  curri- 
cular  actvities  also.  Because  of  one 
fact,  Ed  had  less  chance  of  achieving 
his  goal  than  a  boy  like  Jim,  who  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  class.  Ed  was  a 
jew,  Ed  never  had  known  discrimina- 
tion because  he  had  grown  up  in  a 
tolerant  city,  where  people  were 
thought  of  for  what  they  did,  not  for 
what  color  their  skin  was  or  what 
church    they   attended.    He   found   it 


was  tough  going  once  he  received  that 
piece  of  paper  that  certified  he  had 
finished  high  school.  He  found  that 
the  milk  and  honey  were  gone,  and 
what  was  left  was  sweat  and  tears. 
Ed's  parents  weren't  rich.  They  had 
saved  their  pennies  and  nickles  and 
what  ever  else  they  could  because  aft- 
er Ed  entered  college  there  was  still 
Janet  and  Bill  to  support.  Ed  had 
shopped  around  and  decided  on  the 
college  he  wanted  to  attend.  When  he 
applied  he  was  surprised  with  the  re- 
ply he  received.  In  effect  the  answer 
replied,  "we  only  accept  a  few  Jews  a 
year  and  our  quota  is  filled."  Ed  was 
alarmed  at  this,  so  much  that  it  con- 
fused him.  He  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  He  had  heard  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  South  where  Neg- 
roes weren't  permitted  to  do  all  the 
things  the  white  people  did.  But  in 
the  North,  in  a  recognized  college,  he 
couldn't  believe  this.  He  decided  to 
apply  to  a  few  more  colleges  and  see 
what  happened.  He  received  many 
replies  before  one  came  from  a  small 
college  telling  him  that  his  religion 
or  even  color  didn't  matter,  it  was 
what  he  thought,  how  he  expressed 
himself,  and  what  his  grades  were  that 
counted.  Of  course  Ed  chose  this  col- 
lege to  pursue  his  course  of  study.  He 
knew  in  this  college  he  could  learn 
without  answering  questions  about  his 
religion.  He  knew  he  could  learn  to 
live  with  people  who  thought  differ- 
ently than  he  and  discuss  matters 
which  aflected  everyone. 

Ed  was  one  of  the  lucky  people.  He 
found  some  place  to  go,  he  didn't  give 
up  and  wasn't  discouraged  easily. 
Many  other  young  people  who  run 
into  this  alarming  fact  give  up  easily 
and  don't  fight  back.  This  of  course 
is  wrong.  We  have  to  stamp  out  this 
quota  business.  We  have  to  combat  it 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come. 

John  was  a  boy  not  as  lucky  as  Ed. 
Although  he  too  lived  in  a  Northern 
city,  not  the  same  one  as  Ed,  he  had 
as  grave  if  not  graver  a  problem.  He 
was  a  Negro  and  though  he  was  very 
brilliant,  he  had  faced  discrimination 
all  his  life.  He  had  prepared  for  col- 
lege by  taking  a  course  which  would 
allow  him  to  earn  the  credits  neces- 
sary for  admission  to  college,  and  also 


offered  him  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade. 
His  father  was  a  laborer,  earning 
enough  to  live  on,  but  there  wasn't 
money  to  spare  for  college.  John  found 
discrimination  in  school  and  in  seek- 
ing summer  employment.  The  only  job 
he  could  get  was  as  a  diswasher. 
where  the  pay  was  poor  and  people 
caused  him  to  be  conscious  of  his  race. 
John  was  big  enough  to  take  care  of 
himself  but  he  felt  there  were  other 
ways  to  settle  arguments  rather  than 
by  fighting  about  them.  John  took  a 
course  in  the  running  of  IBM  machin- 
ery and  finally  received  a  job  from  an 
employer  who  recognized  that  brains 
came  before  the  color  of  a  person's 
skin. 

But  let  us  go  further.  Discrimina- 
tion does  not  only  affect  the  high 
school  student  trying  to  get  a  higher 
education,  it  affects  everyone.  At  one 
time  or  other,  you  or  someone  close 
to  you  may  have  suffered  discrimina- 
tion. Perhaps  you  know  the  feeling, 
the  anguish  that  goes  with  being  told 
that,  "you  are  liable  to  depreciate  the 
neighborhood  by  moving  in  here;  we 
don't  want  you."  If  you  haven't  faced 
this,  believe  me,  you  are  lucky.  Tell 
me  does  this  make  you  proud  to  be 
an  American  because  you  ha\e  denied 
someone  the  rights  that  you  have? 

Have  you  e\er  tried  to  buy  a  house 
or  a  building  lot  and  been  confronted 
with  the  sign  "Restricted  Area."  This 
can  mean  a  few  things,  either  residen- 
tial or  commercial,  or  if  the  sign  is  in 
a  residential  area  it  means  simply 
"Stay  out  Jews  and  Negroes."  Of 
course  it  can't  say  this  on  the  sign 
but  that's  what  it  means.  Believe  it  or 
not  we  have  laws  which  say  it  is  un- 
constitutional to  restrict  areas  where 
people  li\e,  but  these  laws  are  not 
often  enforced.  Just  for  an  example  of 
this,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  ruled  not 
so  long  ago,  that  Levitt  had  to  sell 
his  houses  to  both  Negro  and  White. 
Before  he  was  selling  to  white's  only 
and  had  restricted  his  area  to  white 
residents. 

I  am  wondering,  can  you  call  your- 
self a  good  American  if  you  include 
discrimination  in  your  way  of  life. 
America  is  supposed  to  be  the  free 
country  where  people  escaped  to,  to 
(Continued  nn  page  twelve) 
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Conductivity  of  Soil-Water  as  An  Index  of  Soil  Structure 

hy  Dr.  Jesse  Elson 

Condensed   by   MARTIN   OILMAN 


In  reports  on  lysimeter  studies  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  rise  in  specific 
conductance  of  the  leacliings  was  as- 
sociated with  seasonal  mobiHzation  of 
electrolytes,  chiefly  alkaline  earths, 
particularly  during  the  fall  season.  It 
was  then  postulated  that  these  electro- 
lytes promote  coagulation  of  colloids 
which  in  turn  favors  non-capillary 
pore  space  and  hence  greater  percola- 
tion. Since  percolation  is  a  good  index 
of  the  state  of  aggregation  in  soils  it 
was  assumed  that  the  structure  had 
improved.  However,  no  direct  evi- 
dence has  been  forthcoming  on  the 
relation  of  the  electrolytes  as  expres- 
sed by  specific  conductance  of  soil 
structure.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  present  such  evidence. 

The  parent  material  of  soils  studied 
consists  of  arkose,  stratified  rock,  made 
up  chiefly  of  feldspars,  quartz,  and 
micas.  This  sofl  is  classified  as  Chester 
loam. 

Five  profiles  from  different  crop- 
ping systems  were  sampled  monthly. 
The  samples  were:  surface  of  Ap  0-3"; 
A,  horizon  10-12";  B  horizon,  14-18" 
depth. 

The  cropping  systems  of  the  pro- 
files sampled  were:  Profile  No.  1  had 
corn  in  the  summer  and  spinach  in  fall 
of  1950;  carrots  in  1951;  fallow  in  the 
fall  and  in  winter  of  1951;  and  corn  in 
1952.  Profile  2  had  rye  in  1950,  winter 
wheat  in  1950-1951,  with  hay  from 
summer  of  1951  through  the  spring  of 
1952.  Profile  3  was  in  pasture  through 
1950-1952.  Profile  4  was  fallow 
through  1950-19.52.  Profile  5  was  in 
meadow  through   1950-1952. 

Mechanical  analysis  of  the  soil 
showed  profile  1  to  contain  more  silt 
and  clay  than  the  other  profiles.  Varia- 
tions in  structure  in  the  5  profiles  may 
be  accounted  for  in  some  cases  by  dif- 
ferences in  cropping  systems,  in  others 
by  the  type  of  electrolytes,  or  drough- 
ty or  wet  conditions. 

Structural  analysis  consisted  of  im- 
mersing about  25  gram  clod  of  soil  at 
field  moisture  into  100  ml  beaker  con- 
taining 50  ml  of  water  and  allowing  it 
to  slake.  The  .slaking  action  from  mud 
to  varying  degrees  of  granulation,  des- 
ignated by  the  empirical  values  of 
lation  was  recorded  after  20-30  min- 
utes. Results  wei-e  more  accurately  re- 


produced and  more  reassuring  than 
those  obtained  by  the  cumbersome 
wet  and  dry  methods.  The  excessive 
water  was  siphoned  off  and  the  soil 
allowed  to  dry  at  room  temperature. 
Air-dried  samples  of  the  soils  were 
passed  through  a  2  mm  screen  and  50 
grams  mixed  with  150  ml  of  distilled 
water,  shaken  at  intervals  over  a  per- 
iod of  10  minutes,  filtered  and  specific 
conductance  determined  and  recorded 
in  mhos  x  10-''. 

The  data  were  analyzed  statistically. 
They  show  significant  seasonal  differ- 
ence in  structure  and  conductivity  (de- 
termined by  the  method  of  analysis  of 
variance)  and  a  positive  correlation 
between  seasonal  differences  in  struc- 
ture and  seasonal  differences  in  con- 
ductivity. These  data  are  summarized 
as  the  averages  for  each  season  in 
Table  1. 

TABLE  I 
Season      Structure      Conductivity 

mhos  10-' 
Spring  1.36  4.0 

Summer         1..50  5.8 

Fall  1.62  7.4 

Winter  1.36  4.6 

As  the  summer  season  ends,  there 
is  little  vegetative  growth  and  plants 
put  little  demand  on  the  soil  for  nu- 
trients. At  the  same  time,  the  process 
of  humification  and  mineralization  of 
plant  residues  increase  the  humate 
and  electrolyte  contents,  especially  in 
the  rhizosphere.  The  late  winter  and 
fall  rains  remove  the  electrolytes.  In 
spring  the  active  plant  growth  puts  a 
heavy  demand  on  the  soil  for  nutrients 
and  hence  the  low  point  on  the  con- 
ductance curve.  In  addition,  it  takes 
the  growing  season  to  regenerate  the 
structure  that  deteriorates  during  the 
winter. 

Data  on  pH  of  the  soil-water  ex- 
tract show  a  rise  in  fall  with  Ca  and 
K  as  the  predominating  bases.  Very 
little  soluble  organic  matter  is  pres- 
ent at  that  time  in  the  soil-water  ex- 
tract. Formation  of  Ca  -  humates, 
which  become  readily  insoluble  under 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  fall 
season,  is  responsible  for  that.  It  might 
be  added  that  these  humates  undoubt- 
edly contribute  to  the  stability  of 
structure. 

The  significance  of  specific  conduc- 


tance of  soil-water  extracts  as  an  in- 
dex of  soil  structure  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility of  studying  structural  changes 
in  natural  and  lightly  fertilized  soils 
of  the  temperate  climate. 


TWO   STAFFS   OF    LIFE 
Oriental  Version — Rice 
Occidental  Version — Wheat 

hy  JoJin  Hamilton 

For  many  hundreds  of  years  two 
grasses  have  been  the  main  source  of 
food  for  all  humanity.  Wheat  is  the 
staff  of  life  for  the  West  and  rice  is 
the  staff  of  life  for  the  East.  Both  of 
these  grains  have  been  known  to  man 
since  history  began.  In  3000  B.C.  cere- 
monies for  the  sowing  of  rice  were 
established  in  China.  Wheat  was  the 
food  of  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Bible  con- 
tains many  references  to  the  growth, 
storage,  uses  and  diseases  of  Wheat. 
In  the  early  days  both  grains  were 
grown  in  the  East  and  it  wasn't  until 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  that 
the  two  foods  became  identified  with 
the  different  halves  of  the  world. 

This  division  was  the  natural  result 
of  many  factors.  To  begin  with,  the 
botanical  nature  of  the  grains  differs 
and  they  require  a  different  environ- 
ment. Wheat,  while  adaptable  to 
many  climates,  needs  rich  loam  for 
growth.  The  wide  plains  of  North 
America  were  ideal  for  its  growth  and 
after  the  introduction  of  wheat  to  the 
continent  in  the  seventeen  hundreds, 
the  Western  migratory  trend  was  fol- 
lowed by  increased  planting  of  wheat. 
By  the  late  eighteen  hundreds  wheat 
covered  many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  North  America. 

Rice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  depend- 
ent on  water  for  its  cultivation.  Most 
of  the  time  during  its  growth  the 
ground  must  be  covered  with  water 
to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches.  The 
deltas  of  the  Eastern  rivers-the  Tigris, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  the  Nile- 
were  well  suited  to  this  need  of  rice 
for  water  because  of  their  regular 
flooding.  The  river  beds  of  China  and 
(Continued  on  page  fourteen) 
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The  Automobile  and  Its  Effect  on  Modern  America 


by  Len  Hilsen 


When  the  American  met  the  auto- 
mobile he  fell  in  love  with  it.  And  it 
didn't  take  long  before  the  automobile 
became  the  nagging  wife,  demanding 
rubbings,  shinings  and  gifts. 

She  has  been  in  constant  change 
since  the  1920's.  She  has  nagged  for 
bits  of  chrome,  she  has  had  her  face 
lifted  expensively  from  year  to  year, 
she  has  demanded  new  gauds  and  dif- 
ferent colors,  she  has  developed  more 
costly  eating  habits,  threatened  to 
break  the  family  budget  and  often 
succeeded.  The  American  not  only 
catered  to  her  whims,  but  decked  her 
out  in  door-edge  guards  and  silvery 
kleenex  dispensers. 

The  automobile  has  changed  our 
dress,  manners,  social  customs,  vaca- 
tion habits,  the  shape  of  our  cities, 
consumer  purchasing  patterns,  and 
our  common  tastes,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  common  sense. 

Since  1900  American  automobiles 
have  grown  longer,  lower,  wider,  fas- 
ter, jazzier,  more  complicated  and 
much  more  expensive.  However,  the 
automobile  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease in  paved  roads.  We  now  have 
over  40,000  square  miles  under  pave- 
ment which  is  enough  to  cover  New 
England.  Our  new  roads,  with  their 
motels,  filling  stations  and  restaurants 
liave  made  it  possible  for  one  to  drive 
from  Brooklyn  to  Los  Angeles  without 
a  change  of  diet,  scenery,  or  culture. 

Assuming  that  America's  marriage 
to  its  automobile  continues  in  the 
same  comse  it  has  followed  these  last 
fifty  years,  one  can  easily  visualize  the 
scene  when  the  last  square  inch  of  our 
continent  becomes  paved;  everything 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  one  huge  smooth  surface.  You 
will  find  everyone  scurrying  around 
in  a  kind  of  Brownian  mo\'ement.  each 
couple  in  its  own  huge  car  going  500 
mph,  round  and  round,  up  and  down, 
day  and  night,  everyone  drinking  co- 
ca-cola, watching  color  television  and 
listening  to  the  National  News  Broad- 
cast while  radar  is  doing  the  driving 
and  guarding  against  collision. 

From  time  to  time  the  cars  will  per- 
haps, come  fleeting  to  rest  or  maybe 
tremble  like  hummingbirds  beside 
flood-lit  tinseled  filling  stations  buflt 
beside  swimming  pooled  motels, 
where  car  hop  girls  will  sell  souvenirs 
and  serve  electronically-cooked,  pre- 
digested  frozen  T.V.  suppers  on  dis- 


pensible  trays. 

As  a  result  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try the  American  finds  himself  in  the 
automotive  age,  where  he  is  encap- 
sulated in  chromium,  ruler  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  which  are 
now  drawing  him  at  16  mph  through 
down-town  Washington,  D.C.  He  has 
entered  the  world  of  no  U  turns,  left 
and  right  turns,  stop,  go,  one  way,  and 
no  parking.  We  also  see  the  American 
whizzing  down  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  resting  on  cushions,  riding 
on  air,  and  soothed  by  music.  He  is 
completely  and  deeply  content  as  he 
hurtles  along  in  a  two  ton  thunderbolt 
with  a  momentum  of  about  487,200 
pounds  per  foot  per  second.  He  is  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  sound  and  jolt 
and  he  idly  watches  the  scenery  glide 
past.  It  seems  to  move  slowly,  because 
the  road  is  straight,  wide  and  ap- 
parently endless.  He  stars  ahead  in  a 
trance  repeating  to  himself,  "I  will  not 
fall  asleep."  Ten  sentences  later  we 
find  him  wrapped  around  a  telephone 
pole. 

Man  is  everywhere  in  the  automo- 
tive age,  but  it's  really  difficult  to  an- 
swer why  he  is  there,  and  if  he  knows 
where  he  is. 

Year  by  year  the  American  popula- 
tion is  growing  taller,  and  year  by 
year  American  autos  are  growing  low- 
er. Research  indicates  that  the  aver- 
age roof  of  today's  American  car  rises 
no  higher  than  the  average  bellybut- 
ton.  In  any  case,  gone  are  the  days 
when  one  could  step  into  one's  car, 
sit  up  straight  in  the  drivers  seat, 
wearing  a  hat,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  front  fenders,  the  curb 
and  the  white  line.  Now  one  crouches 
to  crawl  into  an  illuminated  rolling 
cave,  and  then  reclines  on  a  sort  of  a 
couch,  there  to  push  buttons  and  idly 
wonder  what  might  lie  in  front  of  the 
glittering  hood.  While  the  sun  burns 
into  the  eyes  through  the  slanted 
windshield  that  is  strangely  overhead. 

On  most  American  pavement  a 
speed  of  more  than  50  mph  is  illegal, 
yet  American  speedometers  indicate 
the  possibility  of  hitting  140  mph.  In 
times  past,  a  dented  fender  cost  per- 
haps eight  dollars  to  repair.  Today, 
mechancis  must  strip  the  entire  side 
from  the  machine  to  iron  out  an  in- 
significant wrinkle.  While  automobiles 
grow  ever  lower,  faster,  and  more 
costly  to   buy   and   repair,   our   cities 


will  continue  to  become  more  and 
more  congested  making  the  average 
speed  fall  well  below  the  theoretical 
maximum  city  speed  limit. 

In  concluding  I  would  like  to  ask 
these  questions.  Does  the  automotive 
industry  have  the  American  public  by 
the  ear,  forcing  them  to  accept  what- 
evex  it  will  decide  to  bring  forth,  or, 
can  it  be  that  the  public  is  demanding 
over-long,  over-powered,  uneconomi- 
cal, impractical  automobiles,  the 
cheapest  of  which  costs  more  than  a 
college  education? 


DISCRIMINATION 

{Continued  from  page  ten) 

be  treated  for  what  they  are.  Who 
gave  you  the  right  to  say  what  is  right 
or  wrong,  who  gave  you  the  right  to 
discriminate  against  your  fellow  man. 
Unless  you  are  of  American  Indian 
origin,  your  ancestors  came  over  here 
to  escape  some  form  of  discrimination. 
You  have  no  right  to  discriminate 
against  others,  because  you  did  not 
like  being  discriminated  yourself.  And 
just  remember  the  golden  rule,  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you." 

I  call  myself  an  American.  I  believe 
I  do  not  discriminate  against  anyone. 
I  accept  my  fellow  man  for  what  he  is 
and  not  for  what  religion  or  color  his 
skin  may  be. 

With  all  the  turmoil  in  the  world 
today,  with  so  much  insecurity,  not 
knowing  what  will  happen  next,  we 
should  unite,  not  separate  because  one 
man  is  Black,  Yellow,  Red,  or  White, 
or  because  one  is  a  Catholic,  Jew,  or 
Protestant.  They  call  our  land  the 
United  States,  but  can  we  say  it's 
United  when  the  South  openly  dis- 
criminates against  Negroes  and  the 
North  also  is  guilty  to  a  great  extent. 
This  country  will  never  be  united  un- 
less people  give  up  their  silly  thoughts 
of  being  better  than  their  neighbor. 

In  this  article  I  have  tried  to  bring 
to  light  what  one  simple  word  can  do 
to  change  people's  lives.  This  word, 
though  dictionaries  list,  it  should  not 
be  used.  For  without  this  word,  men 
would  get  along  better  in  a  world 
where  no  man,  regardless  of  skin  color 
or  religious  belief,  is  better  than  his 
neighbor. 
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THE   GLEANER 


FOOTBALL   ROUNDUP 


by  Wes  Merz 


Mo\ing  rapidh'  through  the  gloom 
and  drizzle  of  the  homestretch,  we 
can  look  over  the  1959  football  season 
and  say,  "A  job  well  done  fellows- 
thanks." 

National  Aggie  rooters  were  treated 
to  many  exciting,  shocking  and  spirit- 
ed afternoons.  These  fans  watched  the 
savage  defensive  work  of  the  line  and 
the  heart-warming,  all  out  effort  dis- 
played by  the  whole  team. 

In  the  opening  game  of  the  season, 
the  Aggies  were  stymied  by  Mont- 
clair  and  upset  in  the  last  23  seconds 
10  to  7.  N.A.C.  bounced  back  to  jar 
Lincoln  22  to  7  and  give  new  coach 
Robert  Chiodi  his  first  win  of  the  sea- 
son. The  Aggies  streaked  to  their  sec- 
ond win  by  crushing  D.C.  Teachers 
27  to  6  in  a  great  show  of  strength. 
The  Homecoming  game  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of 
the  season  as  the  Avalanchers  from 
Kutztown  rallied  to  nip  the  Aggies  7 
to  6  in  a  hard  hitting  thrill  packed  con- 
test. The  National  Agricultural  Col- 
lege gridders  provid  their  versatility 
by  smothering  Gallaudet  College  on 
a  rain-soaked  field  19  to  6  to  cap  their 
home  season  stand.  The  Aggies  travel- 
ed up  to  Wilkes-Barre  to  play  their 
best  game  of  the  season.  The  high- 
spirited  band  of  Aggies  dropped  the 
19  to  12  decision,  but  continually  ate 
up  yardage  on  the  ground  and  air  to 
almost  whip  the  suprised  Kings  Col- 
lege eleven.  Millersville  forced  the 
National  Aggies  off  the  comeback  trail 
by  handing  them  their  second  straight 
setback  13  to  0.  The  Aggies  outrushed 
and  outpassed  the  Teachers,  but  were 
unable  to  take  ad\  antage  of  the  scor- 
ing opportunities.  In  the  final  game  of 
the  season  the  suprisingly  effective 
Trenton  State  Lions  blanked  N.A.C. 
as  they  rallied  to  a  19  to  0  victory 
climaxed  by  hard,  explosive  play  and 
injuries. 

The  furiously  fighting  National  Ag- 
gies team  that  never  gave  up  when 
all  seemed  lost  ended  the  season  with 
a  3  and  5  record.  However,  this  was 
not  a  fruitless  season.  Many  opponents 
just  slipped  past  N.A.C.  in  games  that 
could  have  gone  either  way.  The  Ag- 
gies were  never  completely  outman- 
euvered,  they  just  were  not  able  to 
pounce  on  mistakes  and  take  advan- 
tage of  them  or  generate  a  good  scor- 
ing punch.  This  is  a  young  team  with 
great  potential  for  the  future. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  men 
who   represented  the  College  at  the 


\arious  gridirons  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. These  are  the  men  that  sparked 
and  supported  N.A.C.  with  everything 
they   had. 

It  was  fortunate  that  we  had  three 
very  dependable  seniors  this  year  that 
exhorted  their  team  to,  "Go,  go,  go." 
They  are  Captain  Emory  Markovic,  a 
full-back  who  sparkled  throughout  the 
season  with  his  bull-like  rushes.  He 
has  been  the  work-horse  for  the  past 
4  years  with  ability  to  gain  that  extra 
yard  when  it's  needed  or  shoot  past 
startled  defenders  and  outrun  others 
into  the  endzone.  Rambling  Frank 
Radican,  a  competent  defensive  half- 
back, came  into  some  more  glory  this 
year,  generating  suprising  straight- 
ahead  speed  and  powei',  yet  being 
slippery  as  grease  when  jaunting 
around  end.  Frank  also  threw  quite 
well  this  season  having  an  average  of 
20  yards  per  pass. 

Ed  Stickle  also  bore  the  brunt  this 
season  playing  fullback  and  halfback. 
He  ran  with  explosive  strength,  shuck- 
ing off  tacklers  as  he  went  and  he 
backed  up  the  line  with  the  same  for- 
titude. The  team  will  sorely  miss  all 
these  men  next  season. 

The  crisp,  devastating  line  play  was 
headed  by  Captain  Elect  Pat  Mihl- 
fried,  a  great  grabbing  and  snaring- 
over-the-shoulder  pass  recei\er  that 
blocks  viciously.  John  Holm,  a  junior 
tackle,  does  a  bang  up  job  on  defense 
and  offense  by  blasting  through  the 
opponent's  walls  and  getting  his  man. 
Junior  guards  Jim  Hoover  and  Gene 
Schultz  also  rocket  across  the  line  to 
flatten  the  ball  carrier. 

Aggressive  and  alert  defensive  and 
offensive  tatics  are  also  employed  by 
the  vigorous  sophomore  tackles  Herb 
Harris  and  Norwood  McGuigan,  who 
also  kicks  the  point  after  touchdown 
and  kickoffs.  Junior  end  Ross  Koenig 
plays  a  crunching  ground  game  and 
shines  on  defense.  He  has  seen  limited 
action  this  year  due  to  injuries.  Whee- 
ler Aman,  a  sophomore  end,  has  a 
wonderful  set  of  hands  and  throws 
devastating  blows  at  the  opposing 
team.  Freshmen  guard  John  Barnett 
and  center  Terry  Scheetz  started  this 
\ear  b\-  coming  through  oifensi\ely 
and  show  a  great  deal  of  promise  for 
the  future. 

Classy  quarterback  Bob  Frantz  loaf- 
ed long,  floating  passes  to  his  re- 
ceivers, ground  out  short  chunks  of 
yardage,  punted  with  ease,  and  tack- 
led furiously. 


The  freshman  halfbacks  came 
through  in  the  clutch.  They  are  Ron 
Stein,  an  overpowering  runner  that 
galloped  up  the  middle,  slashing  the 
defensive  lines.  Injuries  plagued  him 
toward  the  end  of  the  season.  Brodie 
Crawford  picked  up  swift  momentum 
and  could  scamper  around  end  with 
little  trouble. 

Depth  should  be  added  to  the  squad 
next  year  by  the  presence  of  backs 
Will  Conrad,  Jim  Nuneviller,  Tony 
Steiert,  and  Al  Abrevaya;  center  Jake 
Kuyper,  guard  Bill  Patchell,  tackles 
Milt  Holmberg  and  Peter  Blodgett, 
and  end  Joe  Morashay.  These  men 
played  good  football  in  the  last  2 
games  by  old-fashioned  blocking  and 
tackling  and  fiery  desire  to  do  the  job. 

The  men  that  ran  the  opponents 
plays  during  practice  and  round  out 
the  team  are:  backs  Dan  Leaty,  and 
Bill  Wilson,  center  Ken  Stuart,  guards 
Norm  Hedrick,  Peter  Driscoll  and  Bob 
Parsons,  tackles  Hemi  Hazen  and 
Peter  Smith,  and  end  Ken  Rionos. 

Keeping  the  players  and  equipment 
in  shape  were  student  trainer  Joe  Kap- 
usnak,  managers  Sal  Santangela,  Herb 
Johns  and  Henry  Kerby,  and  Statisti- 
cian Max  Heflich. 

At  this  time  it  is  a  good  idea  to  meet 
the  coaches— head  coach  Robert  Chi- 
odi and  new  grid  mentor  of  the  Ag- 
gies and  former  end  at  Maryland.  As- 
sistant coaches  are  Richard  Carney, 
end  coach,  who  lettered  in  football 
and  lackosse  at  Lehigh;  Stephen  Fer- 
do,  line  coach  and  Joseph  Fulcoly, 
backfield  coach,  who  are  both  gradu- 
ates of  N.A.C. 

Ned  Linta,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Athletics  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  many  a  football  player  to  be 
on  the  field  Saturdays.  Mr.  Linta  also 
was  instrumental  in  setting  up  the 
football  banquet  at  the  Warrington 
Countr\-  Club. 

This  year  the  special  awards  went 
to  the  following  men:  Emory  Mark- 
ovic, The  Outstanding  Back  of  The 
Year  and  The  Presidents  Award;  Ed 
Stickle,  Ross  Triol  Memorial  Award. 
Jim  Hoover,  The  Outstanding  Line- 
man of  The  Year. 

N.A.C.  has  the  foundation  for  a 
great  season  next  year,  so  get  out  and 
support  the  team. 

In  concluding:  "A  football  player  is 
Courage  in  clets,  Hope  in  a  helmet. 
Pride  in  pads,  and  the  best  of  Young 
Manhood  in  moleskins." 
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TWO    STAFFS    OF    LIFE: 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 

India  were  also  ideal  growing  grounds 
for  rice. 

Even  the  enemies  of  wheat  and  rice 
are  different.  The  greatest  enemies  of 
wheat  and  rice  are  different.  The 
greatest  enemy  of  rice  is  drought.  Be- 
fore the  days  of  artificial  irrigation, 
rice  had  to  be  grown  where  water, 
either  in  the  form  of  floods  or  rainfall 
was  abundant.  Few  diseases  attack 
rice  and  the  only  insect  that  is  harm- 
ful, the  rice-water  weevil,  may  be 
easily  controlled  by  the  systematic 
draining  and  drying  of  the  rice  fields. 
This  was  done  for  the  early  growers 
by  the  alternate  flooded  and  dry  con- 
ditions of  the  river  areas. 

Wheat,  however,  has  many  enemies. 
It  is  subject  to  several  diseases.  The 
two  most  serious  are  rust  and  smut. 
It  has  many  insect  enemies  as  well. 
The  Hessian  fly  causes  much  damage 
to  the  crops  of  wheat.  Since  the  an- 
cient days  of  Egypt  the  grasshopper 
or  locust  has  troubled  the  wheat  farm- 
er. In  times  of  drought  clouds  of  these 
insects  settle  on  the  wheat  fields  and 
devour  the  plants.  Temperature 
changes,  early  frosts,  hail,  all  make 
"wheat  growing  difficult.  If  it  were  not 
for  men  like  Alfred  Carleton,  Wilbur 
Saunders,  and  others  working  singly 
and  together  to  produce  strains  of 
wheat  resistant  to  disease,  insects,  and 
cold,  the  world  would  be  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  great  famines  of  the  past. 
The  Western  world  has  these  men  and 
wheat  flourishes,  becoming  more  and 
more  important  as  an  economic  factor 
in  the  expanding  civilization  of  the 
West. 

With  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  came  a  need  for  more  ef- 
ficient harvesting  methods.  The  new 
world  was  receptive  to  new  ideas  and 
in  1831  Cyrus  McCormick  developed 
the  first  reaper.  This  was  followed  in 
1880  by  the  first  combined  harvester- 
thresher.  World  War  I  increased  the 
■demand  for  wheat  and  for  labor-sav- 
ing machinery.  Combines  capable  of 
harvesting  five  acres  an  hour  were 
developed. 

In  the  Orient  the  methods  of  grow- 
ing, harvesting,  and  threshing  rice 
have  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  from  generation  to  generation 
and  even  today  crude  methods  are 
used  a  great  deal.  In  China  and  Japan 
as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  the 
grain  is  removed  by  the  slow  process 
of  drawing  a  handful  of  stalks  across 
an  iron  comb  set  in  a  frame.  In  some 
areas,  of  course,  milling  methods  have 


impro\ed,  and  rice  set  aside  for  ex- 
port is  husked  by  machinery.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  rice  crop  is  still  processed 
in  a  slow  and  inefficient  manner. 

The  storage  of  the  grain  is  another 
factor  that  influences  the  divisions  of 
the  two  grains  into  eastern  and  west- 
ern staples.  The  storing  of  wheat  is 
\ery  much  more  complicated  than  the 
storage  of  rice.  Large  silos  are  gen- 
erally used.  These  must  be  well  con- 
structed because  of  the  tremendous 
weight  of  wheat.  A  cubic  foot  of  the 
grain  weighs  forty-seven  pounds.  In 
addition  to  the  dead  weight  of  it  there 
is  an  internal  pressure  of  much  force. 
Many  silos  burst  because  of  this  great 
pressure.  Wheat  must  be  kept  dry. 
It  can  also  be  a  fire  hazard  and  so 
needs  to  be  stored  in  buildings  iso- 
lated from  other  buildings  to  prexent 
the  spread  of  fire. 

Rice  does  not  need  such  costly  care. 
It  is  a  hard  grain  and  has  a  natural 
protective  husk  which  helps  keep  out 
the  extreme  moisture  of  the  tropical 
climates  where  it  is  so  often  grown. 
A  small  farmer  can  store  his  own  rice 
witli  little  or  no  special  equipment. 

Since  the  growing,  harvesting  and 
storing  of  rice  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  that  of  wheat,  it  can  be  seen  that 
in  a  part  of  the  world  where  so  many 
live  on  only  a  few  cents  a  day,  rice 
would  be  the  grain  most  used. 

The  nutritional  value  of  both  grains 
is  lessened  considerably  by  the  refin- 
ing processes.  Both  lose  vitamins  and 
minerals.  This  loss  is  sometimes  oft- 
set  in  wheat  by  adding  vitamins  and 
minerals  to  the  flour  during  the  mill- 
ing process.  New  methods  of  treating 
rice  have  been  developed  which  pre- 
serve or  replace  many  of  the  nutrients 
formerly  lost.  This  rice  is  known  as 
"converted  rice"  and  the  treatment 
used  is  the  Huzenlaub  process.  How- 
ever, most  rice  eaten  is  still  prepared 
by  the  old  methods.  Fortunately  the 
eastern  nations  do  eat  it  in  the  un- 
polished form  and  so  they  are  protect- 
ed from  the  vitamin-deficiency  disease 
Beriberi.  The  Western  world  prefers 
the  polished  rice.  A  diet  of  this  alone 
would  be  completely  inadequate. 

Nutritionally  wheat  and  rice  also 
differ.  Both  grains  contain  a  high 
amount  of  carbohydrate,  some  min- 
eral, some  water,  and  some  protein. 
The  big  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  wheat  contains  an  elastic  protein 
substance  called  gluten.  This  is  neces- 
sary for  making  of  light  bread.  Bread 
made  from  rice  flour  is  heavy  and  sod- 
den. It  is  the  gluten  in  the  wheat  that 
has  made  is  possible  for  the  West  to 
be  the  "bread-eaters"  of  the  world. 


Both  grains  have  many  uses  other 
than  as  a  staple  food  for  human  be- 
ings. Wheat  and  its  by-products  are 
used  for  fertilizers,  mash,  stock  food, 
paste,  strawboard,  paper,  and  many 
other  purposes.  Rice  provides  both 
food  and  shelter  for  the  Oriental  as 
well  as  clothing.  It  is  used  in  one  form 
or  another  for  shoes,  thatching  on 
huts,  mats,  wine  fertilizer,  and  fod- 
ders. 

As  research  continues,  new  uses  are 
being  found  for  both  grains.  Growing 
methods  are  being  constantly  im- 
proved. Climatic  hazards  for  both  are 
being  overcome,  and  artificial  irriga- 
tion has  made  possible  their  cultiva- 
tion in  arid  lands. 

In  the  West,  where  the  demand  for 
manpower  is  greater  and  labor  expen- 
sive, the  progress  has  been  faster.  The 
East  with  its  vast  supply  of  cheap  la- 
bor has  not  needed  to  develop  labor- 
saving  machinery.  The  man-power  is 
there,  it  is  cheap,  and  it  is  readily 
available. 

It  is  possible  that  not  too  many 
years  from  now  natural  hazards  will 
be  so  minimized,  environment  so  con- 
trolled, and  climate  so  regulated,  that 
both  rice  and  wheat  will  be  success- 
fully grown  all  o\'er  the  United  States. 

Wheat  is  grown  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Statistics  on  China  are  in- 
complete, but  estimates  indicate  that 
China  may  grow  almost  as  much 
wheat  as  the  United  States. 

But  even  if  the  production  of  both 
both  grains  is  leveled  out,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  a  change  is  made 
in  dietary  customs.  The  East  has  eaten 
and  enjoyed  rice  for  generations  and 
the  bread-eaters  of  the  West  have  eat- 
en little  other  grain  than  wheat.  A 
man's  taste  is  slow  to  change  and  a 
man  brought  up  on  rice  will  eat  rice 
even  if  wheat  products  are  available. 
Likewise  the  man  accustomed  to 
bread  would  find  no  reason  to  turn 
to  rice.  The  climate  can  be  controlled, 
the  soil  remade,  and  the  finished  pro- 
duct enriched,  but  the  character  and 
habit  of  man  is  harder  to  change.  So 
it  is  almo.st  a  certainty  that  rice  will 
long  remain  the  staff  of  life  of  the 
Orient,  and  wheat  will  long  be  the 
staff  of  life  of  the  Occident. 


DON'T     FORGET 

CUPID'S 
HOLIDAY 


PAGE   FOURTEEN 


THE   GLEANER 


HOward  8-7525 


HOward  8-7526 


QUAKER   MAID   Dairy  Products,  Inc. 

For  the  Finest  in    MILK,    CREAM  AND    CHEESE 


220-26   Manton  Street 


Philadelphia  47,  Pa. 


+ — 
I 


.. — + 
1 


HUSTLE   INN 


300  So.  Main  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


WEISBARD'S  Drug  Store 

Prescription  Drug  Store 
Since  1874 

Main  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


BILL'S  SHELL  SERVICE 

Route   202 
Near  the  High  School 


Doylestown 


Fl  8-9286 


I 

I 

i  Courtesy  of 

ELY  S  CLOTHING  STORE 

N.    MAIN    STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PENNA. 


SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE 

Demands 

ACCURATE  INSTRUMENTS 

Farnns   Levels  Gurley  Transits 

Rods  Ranges   Poles  Tapes 

Polylog  Slide  Rules 


J.  H.  WEIL  CO. 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


1332  Cherry  St. 

LOcust  7-4900 


* I 

i 

Besf  Wishes  ] 

from  1 

BOSTON  SHOE  STORE 

12  S.  Main  St. 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

For  Happy  Feet 


Doylestown  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Assn. 

Insured  Savings  Accounts 
Home  Loans 

17  WEST  COURT  STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Fl  8-4589 


I  i 

I  DOYLESTOWN          | 

I  SELF-SERVICE  LAUNDRY  i 

1  I 

i  191  S.  Clinton  Street                | 

i  1 

i  "Complete                         j 

1  Laundry                     ! 

I  I 

I  Service"           I 

I  I 


WINTER   1960 


PAGE  FIFTEEN 


LANDES 
Service  Station 


1  West  State  and  Franklin  Sts. 


I  CHEVRON    PRODUCTS 


ROGER  W.  KRAUT 

Jeweler 

29-31    WEST  STATE   STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


{  FICKES  DAIRY  BAR  | 

I  Luncheonette  1 

I  I 

I  Hoagies  -  Hamburgers  -  Steak  1 


Cold  Cuts  -  Eggs  -  Milk  -  Butter 
Ice  Cream 

29  SOUTH   MAIN   STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 


W.  J.  Nyce's  Shoe  Store 

"The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear" 
Careful  Fitting 

West  and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


T  1 

1  :             1 

i  ! 

1  ! 

1  Kerschner's  Pharmacy    | 

I  I 

i  Joseph  H.  Kerschner,  Ph.G.           j 

1  I 

i  Phone  4666           Doylestown,  Pa.     ! 

i  ! 

I i 


Corsages 


Cut  Flowers 


SANDY  RIDGE 
FLOWER  SHOP 

Fl  8-2430  Fl  8-4169 

E.   STATE   STREET 

We  Telegraph  Flowers 


1 


Doylestown  Trust  Co. 

1  15  W.  Court  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


"COMPLETE  BANKING  SERVICES"    | 

1 
Member  F.D.I. C.  I 

i 
1 

VAndyke  2-9363 

PIT- CATCHER  LANES 

Route  202  (Butler  Ave.) 
CHALFONT,    PA. 

Joe  Astroth 

John  Finkheimer 

Bobby  Shantz 


CAMERAS 

and 

PHOTO   SUPPLIES 

FiLMS   PROCESSED 

MILTON  RUTHERFORD 

23  W.  State  St. 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


DOYLESTOWN 

DELICATESSEN  | 

I 

22    N.    MAIN    STREET  I 


^f/ 


h 


